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which helps to breed public indifference, and above all those
internal social pressures associated with industrialism and
which in these states impose on democracy an ever-mounting
strain. There may be a gloomy symbolism in the fact that
Australia, the pioneer in the nineteenth century among
English-speaking countries in liberal franchises and vote by
ballot, was the first state also to adopt compulsory voting
because of a prevalent indifference in its electorate. It would
be unwise, however, to attach undue importance to the kind
of indifference that the Australians sought to combat with
the compulsory ballot. Much of its motivation, however
unfortunate, is not serious. It derives partly* especially
among the middle class, from a thoughtless but confident
belief of individuals that democracy is working so success-
fully that they need not participate in its operations. Such
was the frank explanation, made to me by a learned colleague,
for the fact that he had not cast a ballot in twenty years.
There is an absence of realism in this logic, but it is fairly
common in the English-speaking world, and is the product
of a long era of political security when democracy, because
it faced no real challenge, was taken as a matter of course.
Indifference derived from disgust is more dangerous, for it
may readily be translated into a hostile and militant creed.
How far the indifference of disgust exists can only be a matter
of personal opinion, but it does not appear to be prevalent
in any democracy of the British Commonwealth, The
indifference bred by optimism, however, is obviously present.
More important is the fact that in a society advancing
in industrialism the requirements of economics and welfare
exert a pressure for political centralization, which in turn
creates the spectre of irresponsible power, inflexible admini-
stration, and a top-heavy state. Such a development must
in time inevitably affect public confidence and abridge private
liberties. In the British Dominions with no exception the
centralizing trend is evident enough, even if for various
reasons it has perhaps not reached dangerous levels. In
Canada and Australia it has been checked by the rigid
constitutions and by the tenacious loyalty to federal devolu-
tion in the interests of regional diversity. But in these